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THE LECTaRE-PERFORMANCE.: ' . ' 

. .\. AN INSTRUMENT- FOP AUDIEN6E EDUCATION , . 

Abstract ; • ,- 

This report summarizes the Content and ©racti caf procedures of a 
^series of lectur^-perfornianGes in different arts , produced by Project 
' Zero for a "tarqet audience" of students , faculty , an^d staff of the 
Harvard Gracfu ate School of Education. The 1 ecture-performance offers 
an alternative to the dominant and lardely unexamined assumption that ^ 
the best way to build alert audiences is to produce skilled amateurs . 
^Ttre^^qoal of the series was to expose. the artist at work ^ so vi^vidly 
^- th'^a.t the audience would be caught uo in the artist's process of explor- 
ing^and choosing .betjr/een alternative j'dpas and means of expression. 
One effect of thus sharing the artist's tji inking is new awareness of 
the discriminations gross and subtle that lie behind any successful, 
art work. Artists usually demonstrated alternative approaches to the . 
saTTie subject, presented and discussed some unfinished wor4<s , and x 
included some successful finished works . Four other features commo/h . 
to the three-year series were (1 ) lecturalperforTnBnces' were specifi.- ; : 
cally commissioned froiti recognized- artists ; (2) programs were to^ be 
neithef- qxclysiveiy performance' and "entertainment" nor instruction 
and "liscture"; (3) each program involved imaginative use of audio- 
visual; hardware; and (4) the target audience rerr^ined the same through- 
out the/series. Description^ of the dozen presentations' conclude the 
author's, case that to become an "^udience"^ is a responsible vocation 
regui ring special preparation. Prooerly commissioned and managed, 
l^Qti^re-performances can help prepare various publi cs* for a creative 
-r^olis as audience. - • * 
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Frank Lloyd Dent holds a B.A.^ in Philosophy and History from Rice 
UniversUy, a B.D. ,in Church History frotn the Yale Divinity School, 
.and ah M.A. in American History from Harvard^Univ^rsity . A continuing 
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' ' School of Education'. . ' \^ , ^ 
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To couple lecture with illustration is an ancient teaching 

technique. In educational efforts the practice can^ enliven ; 

presentations of .the routines., the histdry, the future, thei 

implications of a subject. The "case method" of instruction 

is a further development of thi's^ common pr^i^tice. In ^that 

• ■»• ••. 
instance teacher and student collaborate in the Socratic tra- / 

dition to expose problems of a subject by means of class ^is- 

cussion based on close investigation of a complicated legal 

■ " ■ / ^ ■ ' ^ - V ■ ■ 

Qr business case. Out-side the' classroom, the interview and 

T ^ ■ " \ - , . . . 

the dojcumentary in varic/us news and entertainment media link 
• . ' * ^ ' / ^ ^ 

photography and text to stimulate interest in vari^ti^^ subjects . 

In arts education particularly , this instruction technique 

has further expressi-on; vOpen classes ahd open rehearsals, work- 

shops of differin?ts^rat for groupi^. that would the skills 

in diffeiieht ways, apiJ artist-in-r^sidence. programs at different 

irtStitutions haVe -proved effective ways to augment interest in 

arts renterprl^^i^ the guided tour can be approachetj as - 



an effort to erilighteH^^^piiblic through discussion of examples 

id 



and illustratibns of a subject. -^>,.,,^^ > 



These. different approaches share in coiranQn at least one 



as'stamption.'^' A number^ of illustrations not only, of fer information 
about a subject or a skill'as supplement to the observer's di^ct 
experience;. -If -carefully chosen, they can also capture the im- 
pagination of the student or audience and tap n^ reservoirs of 
',energy'and interest even in the willing learri^r. Apt illustra- 
tions an^ canny examples can draw students into the* wonder of 

■ ' ' " " . - ■ „ ,0000s,. ' \ . ,- , • ,.' ■ 



a subject, and coax- them to discover mdr^^on- their own. Even- 
the uncommitted can be s4:irred to sympathy for, if \ndt* curiosity 
aboy;t unfami*liar subjects • 

* The series of -^public programs sponsored by harvard Pro- 
ject Zero has grown in part from this teaching tradition.* All 
the varied de^scriptlye sub-titles of > the presentations are re- 
minders of this genesis. The "lecture-demonstration" ahd 
"lecture-performance" are terms that suggfest a mixture of il- 
lustration or example and informative, discussion by an authority.- 
Other descriptive names associated with the' presentations cafry 
the same connotation. The "performance-demonstration" stresses 
the chatacteristic inclusion ^f ^r:^rmance seg/nent's in the 



event^ .along with some e^tplar 



ation by- the featured artist. The 



"arts oj^entation" series as/ a ^titTe is . perhap^ le^s clear. The 
term "orientation" would g^uggest experienqes calculated to intro- 

duce strangers to new aspects of their environment. In cpnne'c- / 

' • \ . ' . ^ ' '. 

.tion with the arts such a term implies less ambiguous clues for 

understanding than this series offered. The main goal of each 

event was to raise suggestive questions, to offer new^ insigli.t 

primarily by m^ans of discriminations often overlool^ed by 

audiences /for the particular sub ject . The only result of sAch 

an "orientation "^fpian common to the entire audience 'was ex- 

posure to the process of completing. a work. Through trt^t ex- 

perience, eA:h observer gathered differerjit insights . There was. 

no attempt to direct the audience to one new point of vi^w.^ 

'that characteristic, indeed, is the major innovation of ^ 

this series. It is a departure from most leicture-perfarmances ^ 



which tend to emphasize the/ completed and successful work, 
rather than the activities . of the artist in producing that ^ 
work. EVen where a lectulre-performanpe divides a cdmpleted 
piece according to stages, the awareness of the final result 
makes 'the decisions the artist faced during production appear 
as fpregone con,<?lusions • The result is little feelS^ng foif the 
i^fficulty of choosing alternative expressions before the - 
■final product has been .fully shaped. , In wori|cs yet ineomp.lete, 
/all alternatives, look equafly plausible and the artist may 
show an audience his efforts in selecting options. 

;In short, the goal_ of this series is to expose the artist's 
work so vividly that> the audience would be to some extent caught 
up in the process of ^deliberating. Part of s|iaring the attist 's' 
thinTcing . would be new /awareness of tfie discriminations^ gross * 
and sxab^tle .which lie behind any successful art work. The; de^ 
scriptive caption' for the lecture-performance series — "Art in 
Kthe Making" — ^^appropriately titled such an enterprise. Even 
if that title were understood to suggest a siabject which was ^. 
at some stage of development between a skill or technique and 0 
.an "art", it would still direct attention to the working process 
At a more sophisticated level the title suggests that elements , 
of a*3:t are to be found as much in the artist's vocational pro- 
cedures as in his finished products . In any ''event the ' process^ 
of cregLting the distinctive focus of thii^ continuing series 

Tliere were further departures from the, lecture-performance 
tradiClsn in this series. Unlike most such presentations these 

s ■ ' - . ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' - f , ■ ■ . -■ ■ • v''- 

were Reared for an audience, of secondary scho^o/' teachers and 
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administratoirs . Furthermcire. the regulacr patrons of , the art 
form were of less Concern/ than those who were unf ami liar - witTi 
it. This group was .design a /'target audience'! becajase all 

publicity efforts' were designed to .dr^w their interest and 



attendance. , The programs attracted otiher pub libs 



as well*, many 




of whom appear the ptimary audiences^ for other lecture-p^rf orm- 
ancqs. Such entertainment/education events that are part of 
the tour "packages" "^f visiting artists usually draw fiudiences 
of secondary -schoal Students and the "general publia" atte^&ted 

by a* smaller .adruissaon fee. Such polyglot gatherings^ hardl] 

* - r ■ ^ ' ■ ■> "•" 

challenge the artikt tp deviate ffom tire'd oversimplif icatio 

as strongly as cjid the, avfereness thai: his presentation * should 

• ^ • ' ^ • ■ ' - A "m " . " ^ 

stimulate teachers arid others who help igiiap^ the understanding 

oF the "general puhiiic" r - - ' ■ ' 

•^/r Bdth the special audience of teachers and future teacKers 
for this "arts .orientatiori" series and the emphasis on creative* 
process prompted artists to try to articulate reaspnably what , 
is done in preparing works for public ptesentat3,on . Partici^: 
pating. artists coiWiented that the assignment was a rewarding 
t6sts»^ It required that they select certain forking procedures 
and certain characteris-tics of their media that would focus av 
thoughtful auciiehce's attention on recondite essential* features 
pf.tlie art.. • _ ' • 

In most cases : the specif ic titles of the programs madjp ' 
this emphasis explicit. For example "Dancemaking^" featured ' 
a well-known Boston choreographer; "The Director Who Chooses" 
was planned by one of Harvard's Loeb Drama Center directors.- 
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The most elaborate example was the program featuring Profes- 

. ■ ... ' ■ ' " ■ ■ . • 

sor I. A. Richards:- "How.' Does , a Poem Protect Itse'lf? Protect 

from wh^t? Prom the author, from the- Movement , from Fashions, 

from Critics, from Biographers , from Teachers ..." . However 

much dismay these titles:, caused the various poster designers , 

the publics reached in the Cambridge and Boston area were at 

■ - - V" ^ • , 

least warn^ that the event would be a mixture of entertain- 

ment arid edWation. (incidentally, «the long title acttially 

developed into one of the more s«uccessfuL posters from .a dra^ 

' • . ^ \ ■ ^ " • ■ • ' ■ ' r ■ ^ . . 

matic point of View. ) 

• r ' . ■ " , . , ' ^ 

. . ^'Though artists differed in the techniques they chose to 

• " ■ • #1 .- ' . . ' • ' " 

unmask. the creative processes that lead to successful works, 
a common result was that the audience was left with a new 

sense for; di'scrimrnations whioh developed put of exposure to 

" 'd- ■ . ^ . ■ . ... 

• tne artist ^^s 'various . attempts to achieve his^ purpose. For 

" . ". ■ \ ' ' ' ■ ■ . ■ ' • - ■ ■ ^ . 

exaipple., at ''Still Photography"' the photogi:apJier-tea'cher in ' 

charge enabled rthe audience to share* pome df his labor over 

•■ " u ■ ■ ■ -■■. ■•) ■ ,;. ■ I ' ■ 

'contaG,t-sheets by means of laftterri slides tha.t enlarged se- 
quence s^^ofj^>s"ever a],, very similar*'shots of the same subject. 

While the "audiefnce studied the^ slight differences between- each 
.'. . • • ' . ' • ^ . . ^ 

phoJbo, -.t|;ie artist pointed out some- of- the less obvious; con- 

' . ■ ^ ' , ■ ' ■ . ' ....^ - '1 

•siderations which affebted his selection of only one ,of any^ 

sferies ' of .shots / ' He sso^ordiriated £^e- importance .of, the final , 

choice and emphasized the. considerations that enter into the ' 

selection procesIB^. -fiis deliberate ref usal ,,to eomment until 
'■ • ' • ' * * \ ' - ^ ' ' - ■ ■" / • . 

viewers had/studied alternatives for seve^pal minutes encouraged 

the audience to share the. artist's viewp'oint. , * . 



"As another example, .the choreograph^^i^of "Dancemaking" , 

Anne Tolbert with Bostoct.*s Dfflice Circre, urged her audience £o 

change seats in order to get new perspectives" on the mpyem^nt 

in progress around them-. \ ; . \ \^ , 

"I ^m less interested in a particular movement than 
! with that movement in shifting contexts. I' am inter"- 
ested in our rol^s as watchers and doers in every.d^y 
V ( life "in the theatre. Sometimes the lines are clearly^- 
defined, sometiTftjes ambiguous. I want to make^ clear : 
'some of the manipulation we take for gfanted--even 
if willingly — as in single^i^cus events.. What happenfe 
to concentration on single repetitive events, or' in 
, multi-focus ones giving the wi±cher the role of" 
chooi^ing what to look at and hpw to structure the sit- 
uation? M^at are soyne of the limits of. boredom and 
of excite^nt? How -does the lighting -frwn houselightS 
to slides affect the way we see th^ same tRing^—Gone 
is the goal of moving people to ;th^ artist '.s foregone 
conclusion." . 

Long after both these events, concluded, viewers continued 
to remark — whether they "liked" the W£),rks presented or not — ' , 
th^t each program raised questions, acnd offered new insight into 
thpt medium as well as other arts. Some of the ^photographers ' 
r^ar]^ were "pertinent to abstract art. The dancer's comments 
were sugge**stive not only as an approach to^theatrical and 

•B ■ • 

athletic movement,' but^ to music, as well. ' ^ _ 

These distinctions in the "Art in the Making" series suggest 

some clos.er cjbnslderation o^ what it is'to^be a creative audience 

To » some extent, an' enjphasis on" the final judgment of the quality ^ 

■ % ' 

of the exhibit or performance draws' attention aWay from the 

■ - ■ ^ . - - 

'artist's work in developing the subject. A capacity to 'under- 

stand the artistes choices as he builds his work need no^jpre- 

^ . ■ - • •, • ^ _ r ^ 

•supppse the skills of an amateur in the subject. ^Rather it^ 
assumes some acquaintance with and sensitivity to other possible 
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approaches" 'or interpretations. Such experience need not be 
learned exclusively by practicing the foi^. As the techniques 
used in this l^cture-dqmonstration series reyeal , audiences 
can be exposed dramatically and visually to such information 
in a short period, . , \ 



' Because the emphasis in thejse programs falls 'cpn the creative 
process, a mere description of them implies that the goal of 
the evening migh/ b^ to teach some of the skills ^involved, Sye.n 
were that the pus;pose, it would be impoi^sible to cram that much, 
experience into thfe wotksl^ops or seminar sessions ■which were 
sol&et^mes coupled with events in' the series. ^Tho^e usually , > 
^last^S only, a total perhaps eight hours--most of them were 

much shorter. If the sbmewhatVmore^ specialized and dedicated 

^: ^ ■ - \ ■ I " ■ \ k 

small audience for 'tljiese longer, intensive sessa»ons .could hardly^ 

expect more tha^ e^^ther a' "ref resher course" or introduction to 

the most elemental coift^iderationg , the largej ^general audience 

obviously could expect little more than a long look at the - 

artist's techniques. That is certainly inadequate for any 

■■ . ■ ■ . ; . 

naive enough to anticipate a crash-course in "how to do it". 
In any event, such is net the purpose. ' ' 

The lecture-performaffices of thi^ series display two major 
ch'aract^riistics both of which cast ntew light on the role of arl 
kudience, in an art. First, these presentations are examples pf 
how "process" can be exposed in a fashion dramatic enough to 
^capture the imagi^nation and hold the attention of a mixed 
audience. In other words these programs basically suggest how 
to use "how to do it" methods so that the observers ; experience 




a new feeling for the ^artis^ ' labor in producing successful 
works." That' insight -^is- of cbursie' particularly helpful for. "p^ 



teachers . 



, Second, thes? pregeijtatJ,ons call attention to a ^level of 



' response to art i|ojC'ks of ten slighted in preoccupation with * 
assessing the pieces aiS a finished whole. Nairvely, it ,is some * 
sense for the way a wpirk grows . Partly such an ^etwareness may . * ^ 
be generated by ^-xposuire tp all ternati?ve expressions < The ob^" 
. server then "developsy sensiti^vity^ fpr the -Qther- paths the artist 
might have «>exp^lored^ Though 'such sensitivity takes mor6 than ? 
c^ne evening to ,bu'i Id, .^-cbncentration on tFi/t aspect of art "ap- 

' ■ •■• . ■ - '■ * . " ■ . * ' ' ■ \ ' . ■ ■- 

, preciation" hel^s redirect; the; a^ttention of an audience member' 
to more subtile aspects of a work. To focus on differences" 
ofe detail within- ;a wiDrk oi: in comparison to other works is * 
another way to take' an observed beyqnd the' generalized ^resf>onsfeSf/N 
. to the work as^ a whole; . ^ . ' / \ > 

These distinctions ' in -the ' "^rt in ^ thi Makihg'* series suggest 



/ ^ 



vsoih^ reappraisal .of the sjibjecb pf audience education. Stress 
dh the education- of • ski4.1e>i: amateurs in 'an -art is npji> nf cessariJLy 
the only m^eans^-to. build a reqeptive ^udie^ce *fo^tKe a/t. I^i- . 
^/ deed ,5^' there is somje. evidence that eigphasis. pn ^the. pra<stice of 
^ari art^ will deaden rather thantkindiiB interest,. i^Areguirement .\ 
to paint or to perfoirm woui|^ ^certaifily. cut ehrollmeiit| in many 
art courses, but would-^isifb/ considerably harrow thd "aiudience 

■ -v" • ' ' '---^ . ■ -v ^ ' .; .■- - 

for. a subject . f Many turn to 'art .who have little interest in 

" " ■ ' • ^ " J ■ ' " ■ ■ ■;. 

■ . ■ •. ■ • - , ■ ■ ■ ■ • . •* . ■ 

• producing works thejn^elv^s . ^Furthermore ; primary '^phasis on ^. • 
' evaluation of certain works as "good" /and others^ as- :"badV. igjiores 



•certain problems in wifdei\ing aiidiehces for the arts. Lan - 

^ guages^ of Art : ^ An Approach to a Theory of" Symbols by 

DrJ^ .Ne Is on Goodman ^ professor of philosophy at Harvard. and 

\3i3lbct6r or the project which sponsored "Art ir^the Maying",/ 

makes these 'difficulties clearer..^ 

To say that a* work qf ^rt is good or even to' say . 
' show g6dd it is does not after all proviiae- much in*- 
. formation, does not tell us. whether the work is 
•/ evocative / robust, vibrant, or exquisitely designed, 
and still less what are its salidnt spejcific qualities 
of"x:olor, shape, or soiind. Moreover works of art . 
are not race-horses, an"a picking a winner is, not the 
primary goal. Rather than ^judgments of particular ^ 
. characteristic^ being mere nieahs toward an ultimate - 
appraisal, judgments of aesthetic value are often 
means toward, discovering such, charac^^ristitis . If 

• a connoisseur tells me -that one of two Cycladic 

; idols that^seem to me. almost indistinguishable is 

- much finer than the other., this inspires me to look 

• for and may help me finBT the signifi<:ant differences., 
between the two\ Estimates*. of excel lehcfi. are aitiong^ ' 
thp ^inor aids to^ insight Judging,, the excellence 

^ ' of works of art or the ^©odness of people is not 

. the best way of understanding them. And a criterion 
^ of -Aesthetic merit is no more the major aim of 

aesthetics than a criteri^ja of virtue is the' major „ 
" aim of psychology . 




The most effective way "cxyy^^^^ furfber insight into' the 

.subject of audience Education is ^il^t'outl^i^ the method 

* • * ' * ■ ^ ' * ■ ■ ' 

V ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

which were used in the seiries.^ ^ ' / . ^"-^u. 

I ' . " ■ . " ' » ,■//./ ^I'i 

1. /Reputable and, recognized ar4:ists ^|^i6're\ engaged for * the 

' / 4 - ' ' * --J-' ■ • ■ ^ ■ 

\.perfprmance-demonstrations, though they oftfen relied on the 

^skillsyof their pupils for illustrations . Coverage of such " 

/publr6 education programs by local news and entertainment medi 

f^Sj^s^^^^^ easier if the artist were relatively well- 



viinown rather than obscure. It was somewhat easier to attract 



M-^i^el son Goodman, Languages of Art , (Indianapolis:^ Bobbs- 
'%ferri 11 Company, Inc.,- 1968), pp. 261-262. 



^ • - ■ ^ -10-' • ' . • 

an audience to a special guest appearance a renowned attist 
than to an event -too obviously categorized as/ ^"another lec- , 
tufe^^** In publiWty ^ theyrefore r the dominion t 'aspect of ^ 
thes.e events as settings, for* learning was stressed le^s than 
the artist's name, fiej-d/ and a' program- title that . suggested 
an inquisitive approach' to that field through "live" illus*- 
trations'. v • . \ , \' 

2, Artists' were requested^ to offdr a brogram ^that* was . 

. - • . 

neither excl^lsively performance and "^amusement" nor instruct 

. ■ • ./ ' ■ ^>^M^ [ . /■ • 

jtion and^" lecture^" This challfeh'ge dire^6ted their attention 

to creating in the spectators "Some feeling for th^-* problems 

^d posipibilities in the' effort's that\le4<J tp a ^finished^ 

work. It vas stressed that shared/ trials and successes in 

the various stages of a work would lead to limited communion 




in the studio processes. ' Tmis , . reinf oi/ced by personal rap- 



p6rt with, the artist , could help genera(te empathy • ^ 
/ A nuclear audience . was ihvit/ed , by means of special 

^invitations and announcements 'in p^rofession^l; newsletters or 
specialty- publications with a limited circulation concentrated 
in the segment of public* sought . The selection of a target 

group was governed by the purposes of the series. In.thi-s 

; . ■\ ■ . ' . ■ ' -. ^^ ■ . 

case/ the major concern was to imprpve arts^ education es- 

* *■ ' 

pecially by illustrating how many .more traditional academic 
disciplines figure in the preparation of works. Hence the 
"target 'audience" for this series was the present and future , 

educators and educational ""administrators who make up the • ' , 

■ • ' I * • ■ ' ■ . • *■ ■ » 

- ■ • ■ , , \ " ■ . • 

faculty,- s'tiudents and staff of the Rarvajrd' Graduate School 

. ■ ■ . • ■ ■' ■ . 

of Education. ^ ' / 
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A -staiT^ard invitation was a^single page self -mailer ' 
whligh- described the artist and ' the 'event,- its position in the 
sefles af programs, an^ ^permitted entry to spe'ciaa , seats . - , 
hotore the admission'^ the general p,ublic. These were posted - 
first-Glass and ^timed^to arrive appro?<imately two weeks before 
the event. Occasionally the mailer incorporated some design 

■. " r 

elem^t of 'the posters commissioned for^ public distribution 

three weeks bef or^ the event. ;f5sually at least one-fifth to 

^ * ' ' . ■ ■ . .' 

•one-third of the .^die'rS:«^i;^at an^ event .were members of- this 

target group, based oft head counts before the doors opened to • 

the general public. ^Of -covirse ,,^inany of . that special group 

did not arrive early enough to'> fie -counted separate from the 

total audiences which ranged fronj^/S^O t6 over 1,000 depending 

on the capacity of the audito^rittm.^^^^ .^^ • 

' 4. Though each artist was fre^ to chopse his own method 

f^o illustrate the processes that lead to a finished, work , three 

basic patterns of treatment characterized most of the programs. 

Nearly every 'airtist demonstrated a-^ternative" approaches .to the 

samQ subject, presented and discussed some unfinished works , and 

finally, included some success^ful works. This is not to say 

that other techniques were not also used, such^ as illustration 

9f the historical development of an 'art. It is to say that 

most artists dealt in similar ways with th^ basic and somewhat 

novel assumption of the series,^ namely the illustration of 

processes behind an art work rather than discussioft of com- 

ple£ed and successful works. Hbst of them directed their : 

attenticm and energy to exposing at least some problems each 

faced on the way to • a. satis^ctory work. In most cases - 

•* ■ ... " ' ' O.OOIS' • ■ ' . - . 
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ilLustiatipn of the history of an art fol^In was les6 appropriate 
fpr? that purpose became ^ch approaches tended to impose on 

artist tand' audience 'an aloofness* from the difficulties and 

^ . ♦ - * . " • ■ \ ' ■ " 

defc;Lsions that mark an artist's daily work. Presentation of 

works in* progress appe^ed a better vehicle than lectures on 

.■-*•'• • ' ^ ' . " • * 

history to illustrate the^ artist's cui;^sii:y and optimism before 

J • -■ ■ ■ • ' . ^ 

a challenge, as wel^l ms the uncertainty, hesitation, skepticism 

before tentative commitment ^to Hhe limitations of one expression, 
The most straightforward me^ns to show how ah artist shaped* 
a^ work involved, repetition of the same material, interpreted 
diff'erf^nt ways. Contrasts between different treatments .of the 
saifrQ element helped ^xpose^ an audience to . the choices an* ^t^st 
faced in building or interpif^ti;^g . For. example, ^ the work of 
the' theatre director was ^illustrated by the presentation of ~ 
different versions with the Same segment\Q^ dialogue from a 
contemporary play. Each live versipn with the same cast was 
built around different assumptionso: • the female as a bitter, 
then as a reconciling figure; tbe scene's ''m^in charaCiter" as 
an absent ineffectual, figure , then as the angry, youthful 
speaker onstage. Or again, a photographW-#ispla^6d several/ 
treatments of the same subject, in which the photos differed 
only slightly in pose or angles in balance of light with; shadow, 
'pr filled with vacant space. After mbre than an hour of em- * 
phasis dh distinctions often overlooked or unrecognized, audi- 
ences began to ask questions and raise points that ^indi^i^ated 
a growing ability to i^ake increasingly subtle discriminations. 

/ ■ ■ ' " ■ r - . • ■. •/ ' 

• ' ' ' ■ ' ■ . , , ' ■ . ■ » -/ 

^ . . 0C0i7- 7 .VK 



t The jiresentation and dis.cussio% of works still in progress 
was ^ equally provocative means to call an audience's' attention 
to the variety of careful and cautious effort that precedes 
any performance o!ir exhibition. / An artist might illustrate the 
limits assumed in order to begin a particular work. For 
example, if the production involved a, number of artists--such 
aSi dancers or musicians V-e^ch participant, might be' gi-ven more 
ot less freedom to' interpret/ improvise/ select from, various ^ 
cilternatives the artistic director elects. Or the artist might 
illustrate Several different possible conclusions t^., the work 
without committing himself to a particular one . ' In ; any case 

technique challenged the audience to sens^itivity ' for subtle 
distinctions^ as well as new a^lertnfe^s for the implications of 



/ the 



an artist ' Sn choices . , ^ . • ^ 

The addition o^ a few compl^ete and successful works to any 
program provided the "performance" eleitient necessary to each 
presentation. Since most of the evening presentation was a 
departure from the traditional, with unusual demands for thought 
• from the audience, some perfotmance elements , undissected ai>d 
unexplained, of fered* a comforting return to normal procedures. 
Of ^ course, the inclusion of performance elements .drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the other point o£^jAe program was pre- 
cisely to offer insight into performances. An implication is 
that the rol^ of the audience-' involves more acpLvity of thought 

, than often ass^iimed.- This practice -also graphically^ illustrated 

■ ■ ^ V r 

the differences between procedures necessary^-to develop a work . 



for production and those required to 'present the work success: 

. :• ' 00018 - • 
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^ fully to the public. However large the part spo-Ataneous inspi-. 

ration and unpredictable' creatj^iVe impulse play in the comple-''''^ 
tion of the work, perf onriances and exhibitions gain ^additiona,! 
vallje pr|ipisely beC:ause /of — not in spite ofr.--the artist ' s 
thoughtful trials, reconsiderations /.and rehearsals, 

5. Finally each .program involved' someyimaginTative use 
audio-viVilal hardware, though this was^ hardly a. major em- 
phasis'., , Multiple slide pro jections , were usually 'Used to fochis, 
, audiemce attention on certain details^ br a^ a' record of, the 

production procass. Occasionally the sl^fies themselves became 
part dfVhe artist ' s working, presentatiorn '^s when the choreo- 
grapher uaed them to-light tl;ie theatre and call' attention^ to 
* . . \^ .-.'*'■ . ^ 

the varied sp^es in the hall. Film segments were linked in 

, / ' ' • " • ' ' . , i^f- ^ 1 ^ - • 

; ^ different sequences to illustrate how the filmmakec/c^ pro- 

- d;j| ce a variety of results. Audio tafles were ysefur in lecture- 

* performances fn thj& subject of music to illustrate how the 

musician develops his piece,. In general, no artist could 
^ ^successfuliy expose his working processes without recourse .to 

some .audio-visual devices . ' . 

Many of these mategrials have become, part of a permanent 

' . ■ ■ . • " . - . ■ , . ■. ' 

' collecti6h of materials which^^were used as a nuclei^ for 

'programs "portable" in the sense that ^the artist's coinlnertts 
were, recorded to explain .the sequence^/ and repeated- for other . 
audiences'. Though such repeated programs were a yariat^ion on 
the live lecture-^rformance^ they clearly required careful 

"organization arid planning to maintain the level of interest 
which the live {performance provided*' For example, the tape ' 
of the presentation X)n poetry required some supplemental slides 
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^ " of the poet at work "in his^own study %t home to maintain^ 

audience interest. . Though budge.t limitations woJld not permit ; 
, ^ videotapev records" of thesQ jpresent^tions>' many^ of them could ' - 

.be effecti'^ly re-designed for a television' audience. 

This pa\te!^n of activities within every ' lecture-^per'forriiance 

; ' ■ . • u . ; • . \ ■ - ' '• • . . / \ ^ * 

hardly^ sugge&t^ the vitality, the diversity, the suggestive Ax 

.. ' ■ • . ■ . ^ ■ ' 

' power of the events as eocperiences for an audience. Regular 

, \ . . •. • /• • .1 - 

^ ♦ patrons as well as £he npvices to an art were coaxed to work . 

V with problems, and subtle alternatiyes that left the|n unsettled, ■ 



occasionally tired, invariably stimulated, never bored. Through 
deliberate avoidan.ce of preoccupation with meaning and through 

■ \ .']■• ■ - ■ ' ' ' ■ '.. ' • ) 

-repetition an^ liiAittd improvisation, through the artist's 

accumulated comments and trials in ^dialogue with his medium, 

audience might not onl^ glimpse but share the artist-'-s 
' ' . . • ■.■ ' " • • ■ 

efforts. For one evening artist and audienfce joined minds irt 

response to the challenges of. an'art. The way thus opened 

to empatliy^ and t6 ar prolonged encounter with questions that ■ 

persisted after the participants dispersed. In shoift , \what 

f'began as^^a series of experimental evenings in public education 
mixed with entextainment achieved throug|t- careful thought and 

-canny wit h. measure of grace ^ and spirit appropriate to an 
independent medium — the art of opening art. 

An account of the program *dn poetry--dt* once technically^ 
uncomplicated and conceptually sophisticated — can appropriately 
iritr&duce a brief descriptive record ot the dozen presentations 
in the three-year series. "How Does a Poem Protect Itself? 
Protect From What? . From the Author, the Movement, Fashions, 
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Critics/;Biographers r Teachers. . . : " * Prof essor 1. A. Ri\chard*s ' 

> . ■ s ■ ■■ V • * 

title, suggests the remarkable strategy with whicfi he , approached 
the^task qf .exposl'ng an auclience .to, the labors of .the poipt. 
He concentlrated 1/Bss oa.the problem of writing poetry t^han-di\. 
the difficulties of exposing the. problems of writing poetry. 
Professor Richards , C.H. , Fi.B.^.-; Professor Emeritus at H-arvard^. 
showed 35 mm. Glides of his texts, Complete with i:hie author's^ 
alte:|:ations and -inserts. This technique bent the program away 
from mere perlbnnance or "reading in the direction' of an open 
record. of the poe.t ' s jnind* at Work. "P.bems," ha commented at 
one pqint, "are like volcanoes'.' No matter^ how placid they 
'appear, you can never tell when they are due. for a new eruption.' 

'■T^y^' -:- . ■ ■• X ■ : • ■ I ••^•^ ' V • 

His, slide^record and comments about, word and rhyme changes, 



.affdiabQut the ai!>pear'anc<es of new meanings easily Supported the 

-anaj 



Instead Qf the personal anecdotal monplpgue ^t" explanation* 

• ■. . ■ * ' '' .' ' ■" 1 ■'■'*'* ' * ■ •• 

which might have developed from the coupling;. of; a '\lecture on * 

poetry with a reading performance , Prof essor Richai^^s intro- 
duced the overflow. crowd to some half-dozen of his poem inti- 
mates. The same af f ectionate h\imor and congenial respect a 
man tenders friends characterized this poem-poet dialogue. 
To yi>e su!re the presentation offered insights into his meahings , * 

.though^ he treated the passionate, critic/s search for esoteric * ^ 
' * * . ■ ■ • . 

meaning with disdain. To be .sure he displayed his conscious 

precision with respect to meter and theme, though he stead^ 

fastly disclaimed more than a few hints to the mysteries of 

' •. ■ . ■ ' 

the craft. To be sure he 'Confessed circumstances and feelings 



that generated the po^m , though that lef t each text •the more 
politely inde{)endentV^persistentlYw elusiv-e, confidently alive. 
In short/ Professor Richards' presentation unse'ated alike the 
notion of ^the paem '^as . anything less than a lively companion 

- and an immortal soul, and that df *the lecture-performance as^ 
nothing mo'r^ than 'the ■ awkward #iyphenate of comment and illus- 
tration, stepchild to some aspect 'of performance. . > 

• ^Programs , that required mpre tephnical preparation and 
- apparatus were "Eric Martin and Derek LamSyin a discussion 6n ^ 
Film-Mafcing^' and "Still Photography" by. Alfred Guzzettii- vfThe 
three artists were all teachers, in variQiUs departments relfitedo* 
to photograpl^y at .Harvarrd University .'^eif primary goal y/^^ 
"to r'eyeal to" tfee audience some of thfe decisions that precede ; 
^ a finished film or exhibit. Prof essqrS .Martiri and Lamb dis- 
' cus&ed the rejected foqtkge for several films in progress., r^ey^ 

- also' showed several film-clips in dlff ^ent^ sequence to demons 

atrate the work of an editor in building excitement,, suspense^ 

■ - ■ f> ■ ■ • . . ■ 

etc. ■ . ' 0 . , : * , 

.-..-^ . ^ ■ ,\ ■ 

Professor Guzzetti presented lantern-slide enlargements 

" , c ■ ^ . = ■ 

of portions of his* contact sheets, the first' prints from a 

iroil of exposed »film where the imagea^lp the sam^ size as 

tHe negatives. He attempted to comifiunicate^ a ''feeling /'for 

* ' • ^ ■ " . •■ . 

the factors which must 'be considered in establishing a mood 

in photographs. ^ The position of the frame, that of the sub-; 

.jects within the frame, thd direction of light, the action 

are "^all elvsments of composi^on of photographs that the' unini- 

■ \ ■ ■ ' \ ■ - ' . ■ " ^ : ' ' y ' ' • 

tiated viewer as well as. the amateur and professional photb- 

' ■ ■• : ' ' . • • -"li . .■' ■ ■ . 

graplier might grasp as important. iPor any given subject, the 



viewers saw at lea^t two alternative, slightly different 
treatments, .With each sequence, the aVtist spoke briefly * 
about the different shots, to make explicit some of the dif-* 
ferences.- Then he asked the audience to contemplate them 
without his comments, .Gradually ftiembers of the audience 
began :^o discuss a]^ong themselves, axicl to ,ask que'^tions, 
ultipa'tely to'^'point.o^t major cotisiderations which the artist 
himself overlooked. Whether qr not the artist agreed* with the*^,- 
-viewers as\to . which shot accomplished be s-t what he 'souglit to 
expires s was irrelevant,. In £act> the entire issue 'of what was 
i^'good" or "bad"- f rom the poiht of view of a finished piece was 
irrelevaiyt. Jiistead the artist an (J audience remained in a 
Situation where '"better" or '*less better"- was adequat^e summary 
evaluation" for one of the alternatives indeed where sximinary * " 
was definitely secondary. / ^ ' . 

For example, i^ two sequfences involving i^ndi vidua! is , in • 
one landscape set,, and .in one collection alround a group/of * 
ghildren; the photographer asked the audience to consider ^ 
which lighti^ng arrangement? / which' balance of filled and ;• 
vacant areas, which- "sky'' or general background in which pic- 
tures made -one of each set "work" more" effectively to convey 
the bourgeois ef ficiency of *a butchery manager, "the congeni-^ 
ality of a grimy fanfi worker in a p^b, tj;ie dominating presence 
of rolling plowed, land around the village^ the awkward efforts 
of ,^an adolescent gym class. After exposure to several sets • 
oyer thriee-c^uarters of an hour, the audience began to understand 
how these .elements work together to produce lines of direction 
and emphasis f or the* viewer.' s eye, and' how the ^photographer work 



•to select an arrangement ,of those felemeniis^^ t^^^^^ produce the " 

•unsettling or soothing, dramatic. or , static, ^or what^ey other : 
effect he cons idei^s -important. • \ ^ ^ ' 

Most graphiQ gvid^nce for the sensitivity the audience- . 
^uiit -'up to ^he importance of. relatively s^jDtLe a^i'd often • 
•overlooked ^features th'^t di^stinguish ^nd differentiate photo- 
gr/phs" was ^ the reaction to the. 'final contrast ^of "the preseni;;a-. 
tion. different treatments of one. widely distributed photo-s\ ' 

"graph of a depression mother and phildren^ from ^Margaret Bourke- 
Whites collection wete projected. The gasp gf recognition and 
surprise froirj the audience wheh the famous final choice com- 

-pleted the sequence, was an index^ to the sudden awareness of how 
many variables, a few of_ Mich they had glimpsed that evening , 



lay behind th#t remar^caSle piece. for 
these events were, the smalf est iC^^size for any- of ^^^^ preseh- 
tation— about^ 300-500 p&rsOns--thev?|rograms ilj^ustratqd clearly 



the' potential for the lecture-performance form as a stimvalating. 

■■ ■■ ' ■ '•• 

teaching technique. . 

^ " The three programs on' the subject of music were: "From 
Sign to Sound", by L^on KJ^chner, '"Sculpting Sound," b^ Robert ' 
Ceely, and "Drums, BanceS , and, Voiqes of Africa," by Ladjie 
Camara. Similar challenges were part. of all of these. Music 
notation sys^ms were illustrated by means of audio-visual 
"devices when possible. Repetition of passages revealeld how ; ^ 
tH% artist's' interpretation can affect a piece of varying 
music. v^ Unfan|iliar instruments and sound sources were discussed 
in terms^ of sijnilarity to more familiar elements. For 
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example, Professor Ceely explained, "white sound" by~ine~ans of 

^ ■ . ' 'r • ■ ■ :^ ^ . ■ ^ 

reference to radio static. Though each artist varied his 
approach, to tlje problems behind a p^^rgormance, •all fifeely 



halted performeir^r repeated passages, discussed the mdre and 
\less sucp^essf i^]^elements of the,wqr1c used as ill\istratioja. 
They also/ of course, included )Soitie works uninterrupted, but 

only when -the audience had. been exposed to softie' important 

- - . ■ ; / \ . " ^ ■ - - . 

distinctions in interpretation. o <, ' 

' ■ r ■ ■ ■ ■ ;/ 



. "Prof essor Ceely ' s subject lent ' itself to a "historical," 

approach--that is, an illustrated discussion oh the deveiopmen 

" .. . * ' * 

of electronic music, in the last decades." Professor Kirchheir 

. ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ - ^ ■ ' V . • ■ . ,^ ■ ^ 

and Mr.v Cai^ara pr'esented more of an illustrative . sequence of 
music iSe'gmentts similar to an "open ^jehearsal" where musicians 



stop to work on selected passages. The novelty of Mr. Camara's 
i/ork was -jiot an unmixed advantage. Unlike the audiences fot 
traditional and contemporary western 'music programs , his * 
audience had little previdus ejfpaaure to such instruments. 
Thus, there was less emphasis. on subtlety and variant inter- 



pretation than on the virt^uosLo's skill in producing a rrange 

of music. The illustrative material he chose , 'though exciting — 



and unusual, was calculated mpre' to^expose new- art .than to 



offer insight into familiar forms . The audience 



for this 



event -was approximate~ly 1100 , more than twice that for the other 
two programs. " Droims , Dances and Voices o'f Africa" was taped 

^ ^ ■ , ^ ^ : 

in its entirety by the Harvard^ audio visual department and is 
part of. the collection of the Modern Language Center (Boylston 
Hall, Harvard University, Mrs. Martha Ml\ler^Xiibra^ian) . 
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Thf^e Programs related more closeTy to' theatre: r 

■ ; ' . , ^ ' ■ " •• ^ . -- -^ 

1) "Thf Uf'rector Who Chooses" by .George Hamlirr ; . * ; / 

2) -."How lb Make the. .Proposttio;i" by ^The Proposition 

\3). "Anatomy of a Theatrical Production" by James. Yannatos, Paul 
. / Cooper , Franco Colave.cchia, and John Paul Russo 

:,/' Botn "The Director: .Who Chops-es" and "Anatomy of a .Theatrical.. / - 

Production" W^re' built around recent or current productions - ' 

at the Loeb Drama Center at Harvard. Adequ^e arrangements . 



f for even ^skeletal sound light equipment in a th^^^^ 

hea^il,y, use^, were a jnajot concern V In addition., "The Director ^ 

Who Chooses"" . requiired' 'extensive search for film and videotape; j - 

.\ — ' ■ • */ ' ■ ■ .// - ■ ■'■"'^-.^ . r. 

* . versions bf Death of ' V Salesman, t George^ Hamlin us^d two live :> 

\ arid^' two film versions of a scene from" that program ,t0 shcS^ how 
- ' a director can shift the\ emphasis from one character; to another 

■ . . . ■ * ■ * ■ i; ^ ■■ v: - ■ ., ' ^ / ' 

; V or alter the relatibn b^lfween .characters.^ For example, a few 
. changes made ' the mothel:, Linda, a* bitter rather than a . reed^P-. 

ciling figure. Another treatment presented Biff , ^ Ira t her than; ; 

his father, Willy, as the central character:. One important ^ 

- t . " • - ' ' , ' ^; ' . ' • ■ ■ - . ■ ' . 

aspect of this presentation was that audience attention wais 

* ■ " ' ' ' .ft - ■ « . 

. * '^focused on different .interpretations'a director can effect 

* ■ ' ■ ' < . ' ' » - /, ' ' ' 

* : rather th^n pn contrasts in acting. The, differenqes "in skill 
• • ^ ^ ' " i"" " ^ .;• ' ■■ - • ■■■ '#''^- • • 

between * movie and student actors * became irrelevant to the 

^* purpose of the presentation. ^"Anatomy" was coupled with a ■ 



I seminar tKat met for several weeks taught by the four c^ll^r- ' 
orating artis*ts on various aspects of the premier production 
of The Rockets Red Blare , a pop-opera by Yannatos. For example, 

- ■ . ■ ■ • ' ■ ' . ' ■ . • i" [ ■ r " * • f 

s 'topics included the difficulties of stage design and direction 

as well as the^ consideration . of how the various artists reach 
agreement in the final show. The evening lecture-demonstration 
was a concentrated version of the same^ effort. « 



• "How To Make the Proposition Vby^^^ nationally recognized' 
improvisational 6ompan^ of Cambridge required little.o te.chm'G^l/ 

/^TB'geiTSitian. ^ .It was not dven .per formed in a tlieatre. However /] 

. bopking j^rocadures. kh^ negotiation f oi: parti qui af^^acti^^^ . ' 

director Alla^ tunning shoW/ proved • . . 

comp Ji^cated/^ ^ &^ professional, rather than a y 'V • 

^s'tuderit troupe, it wais^nebessajry /feo explain the educatiQnal Z;^^ 

T^aseiimpfcions^^o^^^ more ^cilearly. Even soy , the^^^^ 

; presentation t;a^ emphasis ^on performance tlian z^^;, 

mosti; / thougjh Qf^ >in- '^his^ase^ Hpeirf ormance'^^eaiit imprd- 

visatlbns on the basis of - au^ienc^ Suggestion • How to'^Amproyis^ , 

'^%6r the basiCfpresuppoSiti of the actor and director was ^ 
1 less eieairly tljan imight. have been*, A nuinlDei^ of silent ; 

. imprp^rij^at^^ provide insight into the^work- • 

• of actors, preparatory to pjerfor^ was . 

placed on "how'-they, develop ease of "interaction. That portion 
of the audience that h^d seei^i the lecture-performanc^e on mime 
noted connection between this form of theatre- and' the mute 
communication of feefing wlilch'thfe international mime teacher, ' 

, JaCques';,Lecoqi''had (Jiscussed> Nonetbeless this pkpgram made 

it clear thatf^)the n;6re:'sudces3ful^^^^ lecture-perfprmances . 

were th^c^e of teacher-pierf qlnrnei::S , rather than: those exclu-, 
sively professional performers. It should be noted^^ that the 

audience for this event' was- one of the iiore enthusiastic , . : .. ^ 

. .i ■■ , . . ^ ■• . « • i> , ■ , , - . 

measured in ter'm.s of Applause^ ^laughter; q^pstions and favorab4.e ^ 
coirauents'. * For many , ^^s]pecAa(lly » in ' the uriiver^ stujaenty*. 
community , it was an opportunity to see. without charge "a pr©gram -4j 



that was normally an expensive nightclub entertainment. 

Four lecture-performances on dance an<a one on the subject 
of .mime comp]^ted the three-year series. The danc§ programs 
were : ^ . ' . ' * 

"Dancers and composers of t4ie Ina Hahn Company discussing 
and .i,llustrating their work in two lecture-performances" 

"The.J^Tia Hahn Dartce Company in Theatre of Sound and Movement' 



:"'Daftcen)aking" by Anne -Toibert , Dance Circle 

• . ."^""^ .V * - , 

The sequence of programs by "the Ina Hahn Company was an 
attempt to express for an ^u^enca the pomplete proces^^ iof 
choreographing a^d dancing for a particuljar •presentation. 
Mrs. Hahn herself* lectured in the early programs and asked 
daficers to illustrate various'^simple movements such as J^l^ckihg 
a chair. She then attempt6fJ^to demonstrate l^yA^ilflusfef ation 
the way in which ciarice movements are trans latiohs of such 



gestures of ordinary life. In addition^, the rehearsals ofXthe 
performance on the Loeb Theatre st^ge were open ;to', the audiences 
for these lecture-performances. The result was that the final 

'production, Theatre of Sound and Movement , drew upon an • 

/ ^ . 

audience whi^h had partricipated in all stages of the works. 

Certainly by the heavy attendance as well as by the questions ' 

and comments directed at the dancers, this sequence demonstrated 

the potential of the lecturie-perfprma^ce as an audience- 

building technique. 

In "Dancemaking", Miss Tolbert, the choreographer, delib-' 

erately .stopped this^ construction of a dance at a point short 

of completion. The production involved a number of "movers*' — 
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so called beqaiuse athletes, actors, and the odd member of the ; • 

audience, .as well as dancers— made up the cast. Each performer 

• ■ • .' • . < 

exercised freedom to interpret, imp^rovise, and select from 
various alternatives given by the choreographer. In cavernous 
Sanders Theater, accompanied by special sound pieces and 
Slighting effects, they exp^^red the aisles', crawled along 
balustrades and seatbacks, shouted ^nd s^ng. In Scale For - 
Sanders* An Occupation the movers drifted up from the audience 
onto the stage whiqji they used .for a time in more traditional 
modern dance patterns. In the course of the work, how6\*er, 
they abandoned the"^ stage to a^Qollaborating electronic musician, 
Alvin Lucier, whose wife began spiiva^ng a web of wires. When- 
touched by passing ^anCerfe or wanderinor spectators , \they sounded 

. '. , ■■' • ■ J 

in various pitch^^. That gradually building piece was com- 
piemen ted by another of his»works, consisting in the sound 
of his own voice uttering one s-imple sentenfre in ^the . theatre. 
It was so re-recorded and replayed constantly * as to break 
down into a succession of sounds and rhythmis ^"^that became 
musical accompaniment;. Another artist ^ collaborator , Arthur 
Hoener, simultaneously began rotation of multlpl^^-slide pro- , 
jections across the audience and amphitheatre vault. 
^As^one critic desdribed the piece: 

Sometimes - they look like dancers ; sometimes they 

just look- like bodies in motion. . .Certain rules 

are imposed upon the performers ; but within the \ 



. .context of these rules,, they are free to make their 
own decisions as to which actions to take... You 
are no longer in a theatre; you are in a gallery.' 
You may choose the material you wish to enjoy rather 
than^^e forced into fixed sequential patteirn. 

To' stimulate cviriosity about unusual art forms has been 

another of the Project's goals. With this in mijid, "Mime, 

Kask, and Contra-Mask" -by Jacques Lecoq, Director of Ecole 

.Jacques 'Lecdq' School of Mipte a:na Movement in Paris, proved an 

excellent introduction to a le^s familiar mode of theatrical 

expre'ssion. M. Lecoq gaye three master^classes , open to anyone 

"^^^ ^ ■ «> '■ 

in the community with some experience in theater or dance, and 

one workshop open to the public. His performance-demonstration. 

encompassed the relation between sport and theater, movement; - . 

the psychological 'insights an actor can project through stance \ 

and gait; sociological ob&eo^ationg on how circumstances and 

nationality affect gesticulation ; "^nd depictions of animals and 

plants. Masks from the Commedia dell 'Arte and others of his 

own design directed attention tc^ the more subtle language of 

movement, which may either be reflected or contradipted in the 

fixed expression of a mask. In the words of Kathleen' Cannell, 

art critic for the Christian Science Monitor 

^ , , 

Mime is a poor term to describe Mr. L'ecoq*s art. 
Re has liberated it from ancient traditions and 
modern stylizations. liike Delsarte, he divides 
the body into emotional^ zones . Using every 
possible^r5fiovement> gesture, and . attitude , he has 
made of it an expi^essive hieroglyphic instrument-^ • 
that can be adapted to theater, ballet, opera, / 
* motion picture, of television. 
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Mr. Lecoq' s conference-spectacle was the most - 
impifessive demonstration of mime (for lack of, a 
better word) this reviewer has ever witnessed.... 
An unassuming figure in a quiet business suit , 
he evoked- a multitude of personages in different 
situations. 

particularly fascinating was a section on 

"observations of daily ItTe as the primary - 

reconnaissance of man." In a walk up the 

Champs Elysies, he impersonated types one might 

meet on such a promenade. ^ 

, pMr. Lecoq received the longest standing q^atiori 
from the?" capacity audience I can .remember . 

To quote M. Lecoq himself: ' ^ ^ ' 

For me, the mime \/hich one can apprehend at ' 
my school is at the base of all expressions 
of man^ whether gestural, conrstructed, 

plastic, sonorous, wrjrtten or spoken^... / • 

It lies in the ge^t^e under the gesture^ in 
' the gesture 'under 'xhe word, in the movements 
of materials, sounds, colors and lights.... 

Such a series of div^erse lecture-demonstration-s- produced 
more results whicih appeared more durable than jiist a lively 
evening of educa|fcionaX entertainment. Improving publicity ' . , 
generated a loyal audience, not only within the School of 
Education, but also in the Boston community. The mailing list 
of those outside fateulty, staff.^nd students at HGSE who 
received notice^ of the events grew to approximately 150. 
Were it possible to discern a common interest within this 
group, at least one pervasive attitude was curiosity about 
the creative process and about new art forms. It was the 
conscious goal of most directing artists to generate more 
questions about their arts, subject than it was to supply answers 
Such questions might be resolved in a number of ways: audiences 
might seek out completed versions of unf inished .works ; they ' 
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might try to practice, the art f^rm; they might adopt fresh 



Standards of criticism. - One important measure of success for 
a lecture-performance was the number of questions it left 
unanswered, perhaps eyen unanswerable. The real point Was 
to focus audience attention beyond the immediate product jat 
hand. Rather were they Called to a sense for the thought, the 
work, the difficulties, in short, the conscipusly experimental 
nature of ^any work in the arts. 

One of the more obvious results was increasing confidence 
in the lecture-performance as an arts education technique, 
and increased awarenesp of the practical ways to generate and 
administer siich programs. Since ^these ha^ve been discussed in 
detail, it is important here only to note that many other arts 
education efforts can develop wider appeal by the adoption ^ ^ 
of such, techniques. For example, workshops and master classes 
for those 'more interested br more experienced in the subject 
art form' can be made increasingly effective if opened to 
limited public observation./ The open rehearsal, open studio^ 
and artist-in-residence programs would benef it ^from' the inclu- 
sion of brief explanations sMnilar to those by artists in 
lecture-demonstrations . Intensive study programs, whether in 
. arts, humanities or sciences^ could make their learning 
environments more attractive as well as more educational by 
the -addition of such presentations. ' 

All this should lead to audience participation at a more 
creative level. After all, an artist only shares his tactics 

■ - - • 

and goals, his first-trials and experience with collaborators. 



and colleagifes^e respects and trusts. He avoids quest;ions " 
as superfici|^4r excuses for simple answers triggered by hxs 
explanations and His habits. He'/seeks questions^ to become 
instruments^ guides. into persistent problems only temporarily 
resolved or tackled from new angles in any given piece-/ inV"^ 
any art. 'Spectators alert , sympathetic and'ciltious are necessary 
to _the success^ this expejrijnent . Between artist and audienc^ 
there grows a pa'ttnership more thoug^tf4l , discriminating 
and active as a happy aLtexnative to cbuplinga restricted^ 
callow and sadly unresourcef ul. \ 
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Equipping audiences t]D recognize manipulation" is another , 
way' to describe this 'audience education effort. The lecture- 
performance implies that audiences are mdre often directed ' than ^ 

. ' , ' ■ \f . ■ >p- 

'they suspeo^ to certain cq^iclusions the artist has anticipated. 

" / ' ' - ■ . ' • ■ • ' > ■ - 

Artists ana disagree about the merits of such subtle 

direction. ^|^^^!^t:ists welcome* the lecture-performance as 
a chance to CQ^i^^nj^rfthe assumption that an artist ought to ^ 
move an audience excl.u|^ively to one conclusion. Reception 
for the pilot series suggests that increased information about^ 
and understanding of tlte artist's working process add respect 
for his skill, and dignify rather than disillusion^audiences. ^ 
The artist ' s frank exposure of hi^: working process links the 
arts more closely with the activities of others who work -wit^ 
audiences. This ^promises reassessment of the relationship 
between "art" ^nd "entertainment". j/^ * 

To be sure there are still unresolved problems . Some 

means must be . developed to survey audience response , both 

I- ' ■ . » 
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in' terms of insight received and in more commercial terms to 

■ ■ ■■ ■ •> ■ . 

measure 'support for performances and exhibitions. Question- 
naires distributed at the events or mailed afterwards are 
one obvious device. Discount tickets to participants, in or- 
. ganizations sponsoring lecture-performances mig^it also -provide 

another index. A simple checking device at all'* s^les. ^windows 
. might work to ^discover if ticket purchasers had attendfed 
. lecture-performances on the subject*. . 
As with most' arts programs , especially experimejpts in 
education,* inadequate funds are a major obstacle. Most leC- 
■ tur^-demonstrations which are part of the repertory of various 
performing- groups are poor examples of the technique. There 
is' littjfe incentive for professional coiftpanies to improve them.* 
They net less revenue. The audiences for them are usually a 
polyglot mixture of school children and random adult ^^^^^'^^''''^^^^^^ 
siasts. They are often a requirement imposed by funding ■ ^ ^^.^wj 
agencies that subsidize performances. Espfecially for a com-, 
pany on tour/ such programs most of ten appear^ an additional^ 
drain on energy that yields results. The surprising fa^ot 

- is that the form is not dropped entirely in favor of other 
teaching instruments tailored for the specially trained 
audiences, such as the master class. With some careful pre- 
paration , packaged lecture-performances may have increased 
effectiveness. For example, if a special audience is invited 
and the performers forewarned, the presentation may at least 
be pitched at a particular level. The artist in. charge may 
ti?y to speak primarily" to secondary schopl teathers- or to 
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intelligent laymen who know nothing about the art form. Fox 
the most part, how'ever> it is too.^uch trouble to rethink a 
packaged presentation for each'groUE>. \ / * 

The best Way to achieve that result is to commission . 
1 special presentations under teaching conditions and With a 
fee that make the effort attraotive. 'With the introduction of^ 
such programs to an audience it is possible that the experience 
mtght spread to other settings, fbr example, television or 
private , recitals , to mention two widely different means of - 
exposure to the arts. A private teacher ' s recital might 

entertain as well as educate the proud but often bored parents 

^ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

if the pupils were to illustrate some of th^ir working pro- 

■ 

cedu-res as well as to perform. ' Tlte possibilities .for the 
television jcamera'^b elcpose the WQrking process ara limitless, 
given an astute director who concentrates selectively on a 
few significant steps in the production of a .wprft"^ of art. 

An educational technique more inclusive moves within 

■ ■ - ■ ' , ■ ■-■ ' ■'■ ■ ,. ^ 

the performance-demonstration form. To experience some parti- 
cipation in the feelings or ideas of -a laboring artist chal-' 
lenges preconceptions about art as anything less than the 

product of hard work and careful choices. Artistic alter- 

* • , ■ ■ 

natives are revealed, which if' differently explcfred, might 
have led to 'other equally, good variations. Such insights 
into the fertility and diversity of the^arts assume the ob- 
server as creative colleague. With the help of artists and 
public media, educators must -re-examine the connections 
between teaching and entertaining processes, l^etween class- 

' ' ' " ' \ ■ 
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rooms and the "house for any art, between educating special- 
ists and audiences. ' , * " 

To /become "audience" emerges as a responsibde vocation 
requiting special preparation. Performance-demonstrations^ On 
creative process ,are a beginning step in understanding psycho 
logical factors significant for audience educat^^qSu^^^^j^g^ 
mination, comparison, association , perception of time>^^^^ 
space, of movement, memory, sensation, p-magination > emotions , 

reasonincT, direction of attention- ' .This is an alternative to 

- '■ ' ' ' • • , • . - I 

the dominant assumption that the bisst way to build alert 

audiences is to produce skilled amateurs or sophisticated ^ 

critics. Performance-demonstrations directly' challenge the / 

' • ■ • ■ ■ ■ . . ■ 1 . ■ . ■ { 

more or l^ss belligerent indifference, the shafllow and exag*- 

gerated prof essionalism, the devotiSn at leasj: narrow if not 

blind that of ten characterize publics unprepared for their 

creative role as audience. C _ - ■ 
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HARVARD /RpJE^^^^^ / 

5ASIC Research IN Art Educati^^^^^^ ' Longfellow Hall 315 ^ 

. ^ : '"^^ . .13 Appi an Way \ 

^ ^ ' , ^ . ^ - „ ' * Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 . 

' ■ • ■ ■• ... . . > , . ' ■ ■ 

Harvard Project Zero is^a' basic Tfes-^rch program- at ^^he Harvard. Graduate . 

School of Education studying creation\and comprehension in, the arts and means J , 

toward better art education. Our pri rife objective is to provide a sbuhd theo- " ; 

retical and. experimental base for effecfti ve. education of artists and audiences. '. 

The Project began in the. fal l of 1967 'in>resp^^ the frank *admiss ion that, 
.however much i.s known about how to educate in science and how to'evaluate . ' ' 

scientific work, practically nothing known? about the underlying principles ' . 

of, how to teach , and. evaluate'in aft. ^ From that challenging "zero" the Project 
, -tookMts name and vtasks. Our research methods incTude- ri gorous concept 

analysis, investigation pf relevant literature, design and execution of key ^ \ 

experiments in psychology and other fields, visits to arts education institu- 
'tio.ns, and application of results to proposing iind assessing programs "in art 

education. • • * ' ' - v 

Project founder and former director'ifel son Goodman 's bqok Languages of Art 
' (Bobbs-Merrill , 1968) has provided impiq^rtant -direction in our effort to >isolat(§" 

and' investigate basic-skills. , This, work set? forth a "thefory :of symbol?," a 
' broad treatment of elements of commii^ni cation, embracing words, gestures^, diagrams, 

Dainting$, poems ^ musical^ scores , and so on. Almost all the psychblogffcal . '^ . 

, processes under consideration |n our studies of the arts involve extensive-' ^; / 
^ operation with and upon symbols of varfous kinds. These symbols are not -merely 

instruments of communication, but als^ instjrugents of cognition, tools tn terms 

of which the mind deals with Ihevperceptual 'world.' " : > " . / 

Some of our research examines tha psychological, implications of the theo- 
^ retical models of symbbl systems introduced in ^ languages' of Art For instance, , ^ " 
one question is whether different- iriformation processing sktlls' are necessary * 
^ to produce effecti ve art Within linguistic, versus non-linguistiQ, symbol systems.^ 
' Another, compl^entary appr.oach emphasizes problem'solving and search strategies / 
in the moment-to-mbment perception and production of a work of art;. How do / 
subjects search for rhyme words in poetry or explore altefnative placements ff: " 
pieces in collage? A favorite means" of deve Topi rrg and testing new models is ^ ^ . 
through the study of errors. ^ By using impoverished pr ambiguous stimuli, r 
assigning tasks somewhat tpb ''difficul t. for a . subject, or working with brain- '* 
damaged, subjects , one can elicit patterns of error-making which suggest hypo- 
theses and select between alt^rnatifve modeTs of a process. These approaches * ; 
characteri2e many of #e Project 's iinvesti gations rnentiohed be^bw In a ' . ^ 
list of Project members and their fiarticular interests. ^ * 

Though the development of actual . curricyi a in arts education. is not a / 
pripary concern, the Projpct does c-pntrfbiite to the* field of practical educa- • 
tion.' Project niembers have respondied to inqtiiries and requests to comment oh 
curricula from teachers in the field. Establishment of Harvard Summer School's 
Ijistitute in Arts Administration resulted from the Project's renly. to a 
^tnqui ry fr®m the ?li rector of the HaWard Summer School j and me;nbers of the 
Project staff cooperated in planning the Institute^ in preparing material, and 
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in th^ actual te'ach^ing. The Institute treats , problems of relations among 
artists, .trustees, and managers in the fungtionifg of theaters, foundations, 
arts centers, museums, and the Tike. . 



The Project has alSq sponsored 
media,; designed to '^ive the geperal 
, teachers and admi n is tra1;ors better i 
and the arts/ AS the^ series titl^ " 
of the.lecture-demonstratiofts. was to 
wo rk i ng j rathe rj, than *'to display his 
free to ask questions, each artist e 
straints of his medium, compared his 
right. effect, choice 'by choice. 



a series of lecture-performances in various 
public and. prospective public school 
nsighVinto and attitudes towards artists 
Art in the Making" suggests, the purpose 
reveal something of the artist's way of 
products'.. In the presence of an audience 
xplored alternatives, exposed some con- 
various efforts, and searched for the 



Programs: and research of this sort chal,lenge prevalent educational concep- 
tions Which construe art as a matter of immediate experience, ^motion, and 
values in ^contrast with science as a matter of inference, .cognition, and fact. 
A continuing theme, or our research is that silich a characterization of th(6 arts 
is inaccurate and unfruitful . Real progress toward effective :arts edudation is 
to be sought through better-nunderstanding of the 'symbol systems a;nd media of. 
art, and through better 'understanding of tbe perceptual , . motor, and other cogni 
tive processes involved in dealing with art. ^ 



PROJECT ZERO TECHNICAL .REPORTS 



1 . V. A.- Howard, 



Harvard Project Zero: A Fresh Look at 
Art Education 



2. Barbara Leondar, ' The Arts in Alternative Schools: Some 
\ ^ Observations , • 



3. Howard Gardner, 
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The Development of Sensitivity to Figural 
and Stylistic Aspects. of Paintings 

Three Studies of perception of Artistic 
Styles 

Geometry and the Perception of Pictures: 
Three Studi es 



'ij. Howard Gardner, 
5. David Perkins, 
A. Howard; 
7. Frank L. Dent, 

' .■ -r- ■ ■ ■ ■ .■ ■ . ■ ; 

Requests for copies should be addressed to Project Zero, Harvard 
Graduate School of Educationi Cambridge, Massachusetts , 02138. 



Types of Musical Reference: Three 
Philosophical Essays 

The Lecture-Performance: An Instrument 
for Audience Education . - 



PROJECT ZERO^MEMBERS AND THEIR INT€RESTS 



^ Dr. David Pg'rkins , Director, Project Zero, Graduate School of Education , "Harvard 
Uhiversity, Problem.so] ving and search procfesses^Ja::^rceiving and producing 
art works ; projective geometry in relation to visualp§>;cepti on ; .children 's 6. 
representational drawing; rhythm perception in music; carH^ature and pattern 
recognition. ; ; ; 

Prof. Nelson Goodman , ^Dept. of Philosophy, Har^vard University. • Founder afid ' 
rformer director of Project Zero. Symbol- systems and the arts-, denotation and 
exemplification; representation and expression; the contrast between notational 
\ and linguistic symbdl systems, like musical scores'.and Engl ish , and "dense" 
" symbol systems ;1 ike paintings, . % 

, ' * ■ ^ 0^ ' ' ■ ' ■ 

• Mrs., Jeanne Bamberger , MIT Artificial Intelligence Laboratory .' Children *s '^under- 
standing of concepts of pitch\and melodyl chil dren *s manipulation of "global" 
aspects of music,, like texture, whole phrases as^ units , etc. ; chil dren 's under- 
staading of time relationships in 'music. , * 



- Frank' L, Dent , Executive Di rector, 4^e-University Alumni Association. Manager 
i; of Project Zero's series of lecture-performances , "Art "iF tlTe^Mak'ing". Con^ 
cerned with the lecture-nerforrnance as. a technique of audience education. ' 

^ Qr. Howard Gardner , Research Associate, Harvard University, ^tyle -perception 
in Ifterature, music, and the visual arts; the growth of artistic abilities in ^ 
relation to the psychology of development inr^generaj^i^wh at studies of braih- 
damaged persons reveal about ,vario^is symbol -processing skills. 

Prof. Vernon A. Howard' ,' Dept. of Philosophy, Un i ve rs i ty of Wes t e^; ,Qn t a r i o , 
Expression, denotation, and repiresentatioif^n music; aesthetics '^iid the phil o- 
. so^hy of education; perception of rhythrr" in music. " • 

. Prof. John M. Kennedy , Dept. pf Social Relations-y^ Harvard University. The psycho 
logy of picturing; exploratory strategies in chiTdren's fingerpainting; haptic 
pictures for the blind; the "etcetera" principle: children 'is indicating "and so 
* forth" pictoriaW6f;|;rtow the visual systems deals with ambiguous pictures. 

Prof. Paul Kolers , Dept. of Psychology, University of Joronto. Perception and , 
^ pattern recognition; apparent motion;, psychological processes^involved in 

reading; experiments 'in the reading of inverted, rotated, or otherwise trans- 
formed text. . ' ^ ' 

Diana Korzenik , Harvard Graduate School of -Education.^ Children'^ art; the pro- 
cess of picturing as well as the^ product; children 's becoming aware of picturing 
as a moBe of communication to be interpreted by others. ^ 

Prof . Barbara Leondar ,. Harvard Graduate School of Education. ^ Art teaching„ia. 
alternative schools ; imitation as a learning method; the nature of metaphor; 
the structure of stories children tell or write. — — - . 

* ■ . ^ . 

Graham Roupas , University of Connecticut. How symbol systems provide informa- 

tiorf^to th^ "reader'' r the meaning of "information" ;'^ di fferenti at ing sy mbol 

systems such as graphs, maps , ^photographs, circuit diagrams, ordinary represen- 
tational paintings, etc. ; "imitation" in art.^ 
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